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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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From “ The Stil) Hour.” 
BY A PHELPS. 


A DEVOUT MAN, ONE THAT PRAYED ALWAYS. 
cts 10: 2. 
We miss very much devotional joy, by the 
neglect of fragmentary prayer. In the mter- 
vals which separate periodical seasons of de- 
votion, we need a habit of offering up brief 
ejaculatory expressions of devout feeling. The 
morning and the evening sacrifice depend very 
much upon these interspersed offerings, as 
these in return are dependent on those. Com- 
munion with God in both, is assisted by link- 
ing the “set times” together by a chain of 
heavenward thoughts and aspirations, in the 
breaks which occur in our labors and amuse- 
ments. Sunrise and sunset may attract our 
attention more strongly than the succession of 
golden rays between them, but who can say 
that they are more cheering? It is not often 
that a day wholly clouded lies between two 
clear twilights. 
Prayer, is, in the highest conception of it, 
a state rather than an act. A full fruition of 
its benefits depends on a continuity of its in- 
fluences. Reduce it to two isolated experi- 
ments daily, and separate these by long blank 
hours in which the soul has no glimpse of God 
for its refreshment, and how can prayer be 
other than a toil, and often a drudgery ? 
We come to the eventide with the impres- 
sion of the morning watch all obliterated ; 
probably with a conscience burdened by ac- 


















cumulations of sin upon an ungoverned spirit 


through the day. We feel that we must take 
a new start every time we seek God’s pres- 
ence. Our sense of spiritual progress is lost. 
Sinning and repenting is all our life; we do 
not have holy force enough to get beyond re- 
pentance in our devotion. Our prayers, in- 
stead of being, as they should be, advancing 
steps, are like the steps of a tread-mill. Hu- 
mane law has abandoned this, even as a pun- 
ishment for felons; why should one whom 
Christ has made free inflict it upon himself? 

We need, then, something that shall make 
our prayerful hours support each other—the 
morning tributary to the evening, and the 
evening to the morning. Nothing else can 
do this so naturally as the habit of ejaculatory 
prayer. The spirit of prayer may run along 
the line of such a habit through a lifetime. 
So, one may live in a state of prayer, “a de 
vout man that prays always.” 

Not only does this habit of fragmentary 
prayer contribute to a lofty, devotional spirit, 
but such a spirit demands it for its own in- 
dulgence. 

It is characteristic of minds which are as- 
piring in their piety, and which have begun 
to reap the reward of arduous devotional cul- 
ture, to be habitually conversant with God. 
Such minds are constantly looking up. In 
the very midst of earthly toils, they seize mo- 
ments of relief, to spring up to the eminences 
of meditation, where they love to dwell. In 
the discharge of duties most unfriendly to 

















































































holv joy, they are apt to experience a buoy- 
ancy of impulse towards a heavenly plane of 
thought, which it may even require a power 
of self-denial to keep down. 

Critics have observed, that in the apostolic 
epistles, doxologies are sometimes embedded 
in passages of remonstrance and of warning. 
It should seem, that the apostolic mind came 
down unwillingly, or from a sense of duty 
only, to deal with the sins and weaknesses of 
earth ; and was on the watch for chances to 
rise, like a bird let loose, though but for a 
moment, into the upper air. 

Such is the nature of holiness. Being from 
God, it is ever seeking to revert to its source. 
The heavier the pressure of a mundane life 
upon it, the stronger is the force of its com- 
pressed aspirations. Such pressure is like 
that of the atmosphere on water, which seeks, 
through crevices in its enclosure, the level of 
its fountain. A spirit like this, [ repeat, will 
demand the habit of fragmentary prayer for 
its own holy indulgence ; and will demand it 
with an importunity proportioned to the su- 
perincumbent weight of earthly cares. 

The providence of God, also, contemplates 
these impulses as a counterpart to certain of 
its own procedures. 

Under the laws of Providence, life is a pro- 
batien ; probation is a succession of tempta- 
tions; temptations are emergencies; and for 
emergencies we need the preparation and the 
safeguard of prayer. We have duties which 
are perilous. We meet surprises of evil. 
We struggle with a wily adversary. We 
feel perplexities of conscience, in which holy 
decision depends on the mind we bring to 
them. We encounter disappointments which 
throw us back from our hopes rudely. We 
have difficult labors, iu which we sometimes 
come to a “dead-lock ;” we do not know 
what to do. We have an unknown experi- 
ence opening upon us every hour. We are 
like travellers in a fog, who cannot see an 
arm’s-length beforethem. Providence is thus 
continually calling for the aids of prayer ; 
and in a soul which is keen in its vigilance, 
prayer will be continually responsive to provi- 
dences, often anticipative of them. 

The methods of the Holy Spirit, also, pre- 
suppose the value of these fragmentary de- 
votions. God often secretly inclines a Chris- 

tian’s heart to engage in them. 

Are there not, in the lives of us all, mo- 
ments when, without the formality of retire- 
ment to the closet, we feel disposed to pray? 
We are conscious of special attraction ‘to- 
wards God. Perhaps with no obvious reason 
for “looking up” now rather than an hour 
ago, we do look up. “ We feel just like pray- 
ing.” It is as if we heard heavenly voices 
saying, “Come up hither.” 
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There is often a beautiful alliance between 


Providence and Grace, in these experiences. 
A Christian who will be studious of his own 
history, will probably discover, that often the 
occasions for such fragmentary communings 
with God follow hard upon these secret in- 
citements to them. Emergencies come soon 
for which they are needed. The Holy Spirit 
has anticipated them, and sought to forearm 
us. Providence and Grace thus hover over 
us, not far asunder. 


In this view, those Biblical exhortations 


to prayer, which men have sometimes deemed 
extravagant, are transparently rational : “‘ Con- 
tinue in prayer ;” “ Continue instant in prayer ;” 
“Pray without ceasing ;” “ Men ought always 
to pray ;” “ Rejoice in the Lord always !” 
Such exhortations contemplate a state, not 
insulated acts, of prayer. They fit in well, 
to the system of things in which we are liv- 
ing ; for, that system seems, on all sides of it, 
to presuppose just this continuity of unpre- 
meditated ejaculations, joining together our 
stated seasons of devotion. 


No Christian, then, can afford to be frugal 


of prayer, in the intervals of daily business 
and amusement. Enjoyment of a// commu- 
nion with God mnst be impaired, by the loss 
of these little tributaries. A Christian’s life, 
so conducted, must languish as a tree does, 
who fibrous roots are stripped off, leaving 
only its truncal roots, possibly only a tap- 
root, for its nourishment. That Christian is 
hoping against impossibilities, who thinks to 
enjoy a life of intercourse with God, in any 
such way. 


We are opposing God’s method of work- 


ing, if our life has a tendency to incapacitate 
us for the enjoyment of prayer at ail times. 
If by needless excess of worldly cares; if by 
inordinate desires, which render it impossible 
for us to accomplish our objects in life without 
such excess of care; if by frivolous habits ; if 
by the reading of infidel or effeminate litera- 
ture; if by an indolent life; if by any self- 
indulgence in physical regimen—we render 
the habit of fragmentary prayer impractica- 


ble or unnatural to us, we are crossing the 


methods of God’s working. Something has 


gone wrong, is going wrong, in the life of 
that Christian who finds himself thus es- 
tranged from filial freedom with God. 

Such a Christian must, sooner or later, be 
brought back to Christ, and must begin life 
anew. He will come back heavy laden and 
in tears. No words express more becomingly 
the wail of his spirit, whenever he comes 
to his right mind, than the plaint of Cowper— 

**Oh for a closer walk with God !”’ 

In the vestibule of St. Peter’s, at Rome, is 
a doorway, which is walled up and marked 
with a cross. It is opened but four times in 
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a century. On Christmas Eve, once in twen- 
ty-five years, the Pope approachesit in princel 
state, with the retinue of cardinals in attend- 
ance, and begins the demolition of the door, 
by striking it three times with a silver ham- 
mer. When the passage is opened, the mul- 
titude pass into the nave of the cathedral, and 
up to the altar, by an avenue which the ma- 
jority of them never entered thus before, and 
never will enter thus again. 

Imagine that the way of the Throne of 
Grace were like the Porta Santa, inaccessible, 
Save once in a quarter of a century, on the 
twenty-fifth of December, and then only with 
august solemnities, conducted by great digni- 
taries in a holy city. Conceive that it were 
now ten years since you, or I, or any other 
sinner, had been permitted to pray; and that 
fifteen long years must drag themselves away, 
before we could venture again to approach 
God; and that, at the most, we could not 
hope to pray more than two or three times 
in a lifetime! With what solicitude we 
should wait for the coming of that Holy 
Day! We should lay our plans of life, se- 
lect our homes, build our houses, choose our 
professions, form our friendships, with refer- 
ence to a pilyrimage in that twenty-fifth year. 
We should reckon on time by the openings 
of that Sacred Door, as epochs. No other 
one thought would engross so much of our 
lives, or kindle our sensibilities so intensely, 
as the thought of Prayer. It would be of 
more significance to us than the thought of 
Death is now. It would multiply our trepi- 
dations at the thought of dying. Fear would 
grow to horror, at the idea of dying before that 
year of Jubilee. No other question would 
give us such tremors of anxiety as these would 
excite: “How many years now to the time 
of Prayer? How many months? How many 
weeks? How many days? Shall we live to 
see it? Who can tell?” 

Yet, on that great Day, amidst an innu- 
merable throng, in a courtly presence, within 
sight and hearing of stately rites, what would 
prayer be worth to us? Who would value it 
in the comparison with those still moments, 
that— 

—‘* secret silence of the mind,” 

in which we now can “find God,” every day 
and every where? That Day would be more 
like the Day of Judgment to us, than like 
the sweet minutes of converse with “Our 
Father,” which we may now have every hour. 
We should appreciate this privilege of hourly 
prayer, if it were once taken from us. Should 
we not? 


** Still with Thee, O my God, 
I would desire to be; 
By day, by night, at home, abroad, 
I would be still with Thee! 


With Thee amid the crowd 
That throngs the busy mart— 
To hear Thy voice ’mid clamor loud, 
Speak softly to my heart!” 





AN HUNDRED FOLD. 


‘**Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much freit.”” 


In 1660, Sir Kenelm Digby saw a plant of 
barley proceeding from a single grain, from 
which there came two hundred and forty- 
nine stalks, on which he counted upwards of 
eighteen thousand grains. But this is little 
compared with the experiments recorded in 
the 58th vol. of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. On the 2d of June he sowed a few 
grains of wheat, one of the plants from which 
had thrown out so many sprouts, and from 
these so many stalks, that on the 18th of 
August he was enabled to divide it into 
eighteen parts, which he set out separately. 
By September and October these had so multi- 
plied that he had set out sixty-seven stalks 
for the winter. With the first growth of the 
Spring, this multiplication and division went 
on till at the beginning of April the num- 
ber of plants amounted to five hundred. 

These plants proved more vigorous and 
productive than those under ordinary culture, 
so that the number of ears amounted to twen- 
ty-one thousand, one hundred and nine; and 
they were remarkably fine, some containing 
from sixty to seventy grainseach. The wheat, 
when separated from the straw, weighed forty- 
seven pounds and seven ounces, and measured 
within two quarts of a bushel, the estimated 
number of grains being five hundred and sev- 
enty-six thousand, eight hundred and forty. 

What wonderful forces, what subtle, ex- 
pansive energy and growth, were silently 
sleeping in this small, dry, unpromising-look- 
ing little seed! And how amazing the life 
that came from this single death! Who 
could have believed, without the actual sight, 
that the small and almast invisible germ 
wrapped in that one grain, could have multi- 
plied and enlarged itself, and have diffused 
its vitalizing power through all these roots 
and shoots and stalks, into more than five 
hundred thousand other grains. And how 
curious and admirable the constitution of 
this internal germ, the soul or spirit of the 
seed, that it should thus, under change of 
circumstances, seemingly so unfavorable as 
being buried in the earth, be able to incor- 
porate into itself the impalpable ethereal es- 
sence of light, and air, and moisture; that it 
should be able to assimilate them to its own 
nature, and so, according to the laws of its 
being, re-create itself,—enlarge and diffuse its 
life almost indefinitely —T. B. Thayer. 
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For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
MARY C. BAKER. 


More than a passing notice is due to the 
memory of this, our beloved friend, Mary C. 
Baker, whose long and beautiful life has ter- 
minated after an illness of short duration. 
Although an invalid for many years, her 
sick-chamber was visited by a very large cir- 
cle of her friends, who esteemed it a privilege 
to mingle with her. She had endeared her- 
self not only to the aged, but the young loved 
her society, Sokind and affectionate was her 
disposition that an atmosphere of love encir- 
cled her, as if her gentle bosom could embrace 
the whole human family. 


No word of repining escaped her lips, for 
her faith was in that strong Arm of Divine 
Power, which had supported her in the hour 
of trial, and upon which she had leaned in 
humble confidence ; and when the summons 
came, she was ready to meet the Bridegroom 
of souls. As was beautifully expressed upon 
the solemn occasion, “ The earthly garment 
was lifted, and the immortal soul had gone to 
a higher life, there to partake of that bread 
of life which had nourished and sustained 
her trusting spirit through a long course of 
years.” ‘The peaceful expression of that 
countenance (beautiful even in death) gave 
evidence that all was well with her. She had 
finished her course with joy, and a crown of 
righteousness was her reward. May her 
bright example prove an incentive to those 
who are still toiling onward towards that 
Celestial City whose inhabitants never say, “ I 
am sick.” 

Thus has closed her long and useful life; 
her setting sun went down without a cloud 
to obscure its brightness. 

The funeral took place on the 13th inst., 
attended by a large concourse of friends, and 
much interesting testimony was borne to her 
high and exalted character, both as a faithful 
wife, a tender mother, and affectionate friend. 

E. H. B. 

Flushing, 8th mo. 22, 1869. 


Ir one should give me a dish of sand, and 
tell me there were particles of iron in it, I 
might look for them with my clumsy fingers, 
and be unable to detect them; but let me 
take a magnet and -sweep through it, and 
how it would draw to itself the most invisible 
Spree by the mere power of attraction! 

he unthankful heart, like my finger in the 
sand, discovers no mercies! but let the thank- 
ful heart sweep through the day, as the mag- 
net finds the iron, so it will find in every hour 
some heavenly blessings; only the iron in 
God’s sand is gold.—O. W. Holmes. 


| nor strength. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Let the thoughts of the heart and the answer of 


'| the tongue be from the Lord. 


In illimitable profusion are the blessings 
of God dispensed to his intelligent creature 
man. None perhaps stand more prominent 
in the estimation of the Christian traveller 
than the treasures of wisdom, to which all 
have free access, and from whence, the more 
we draw, the greater the supply, for these 
treasures increase with our desire to possess 
them. According to the wise Solomon, wis- 
dom and prudence dwell together, and find 
out knowledge ; and when knowledge is sought 
under the guidance and guardianship of these 
heavenly virtues, all will be well, and all will 
be acquired that will really benefit us or add 
to our usefulness. 

We are sometimes blest with germs of 
thought which yield the cultivator fertile and 
productive fields, whether in the outward and 
material world, which, formed by the great 
Architect, delights but never tires, or whether 
we turn from this to the more glorious world 
of mind, where the image of the great Former 
is reflected. 

How exalted, how ennobling are such 
thoughts! How they elevate above the petty 
incidents or annoyances that spring from hu- 
man infirmity! These vanish like morning 
mists before the glorious orb of day, when the 
chamber of the soul is enlightened by the in- 
shining of the Divine Spirit. 

Among our rich blessings may also be num- 
bered the gift of speech—the power of com- 
municating our ideas to our fellows. May it 
never be abused, but kept pure and chaste as 
were the golden candlesticks that graced the 
temple of old, and from which a light was 
to shine reflecting the surrounding beauty. 
“ Words fitly spoken are as apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” May our young people 
in their social gatherings watch over their 
conversation, and prefer such subjects as will 
be worthy the great boon of speech, and will 
leave upon the mind an impression for good. 

Let the thoughts of the heart and the an- 
swer of the tongue be from the Lord. 

S. Hunt. 


THE service of truth and virtue is not to 
be rewarded by the wages of this world’s 
goods. Health, strength, riches, prosperity, 
are not the best, they are not the appropriate 
recompense for self-denial, humility, benevo- 
lence and purity. The true recompense is 
eternal and imperishable. If you have this, 
why be dissatisfied that you have not the 
other ? 





THOvuGHT is to the mind what motion is to 
the body. Without it, there is neither health 
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From The Methodist. 
SUMMER VOICES. 
It is strange how variously the different 
forms of life are affected by temperature. In 
winter the vegetable kingdom languishes, its 


sturdier growths stand stock-still, content if 


they may but maintain their position against 
the furious or freezing atmosphere. The fee- 
bler plants perish outright, and are only re- 
newed from their seed in the coming spring. 
There is indeed verdure in winter. The ever- 
greens, with their stark, sharp foliage, defy 
the most powerful frosts ; but even they must 
wait for warmth in order to blossom. Be- 
yond these we find the signs of vegetable life 
In winter only in heated apartments, where a 
sort of stove-summer has kept life in a few 
pet plants, lapped in wire-baskets and earthen 
ots. 
. If we come to the animal kingdom, the 
case is greatly changed. In winter, animal 
life is generally vigorous. The frame of man 
and beast, for the most part, is hooped up 
afresh ; a sound as of new life is evoked by 
the touch of duty, and work becomes a plea- 
sure. The horse that sweats and pants in 
summer, in the frost of winter can scarcely be 
held in. From sheer overflow of life, he en- 
dangers the limbs of rider or driver, and 
makes an excuse of every stone and stump by 
the roadside for an attempt to run off. The 
dog, so eager to pursue the game over the 
snow and ice, seeks in the heat a quiet re- 
treat from flies and sun, where he may pant 
and dream, and where perchance he may es- 
cape the name or the reality of being mad. Man, 
the master of these creatures, with all his su- 
perior knowledge and ingenuity, accepts their 
fate. The summer enervates him as it does 
them. The strength and enterprise, the vi- 
vacity and ardor of cooler weather fade away 
in the intenser sunlight. He builds ice- 
houses ; he has ice-creams, water-ices, arctic 
soda-water, and mingled fire and frost in 
strong drinks; but the dog-star cannot be 
bought off, and as the thermometer goes up, 
human life goes down, down. The uproar of 
the children in the heated street almost dies 
away ; the voice of the pulpit even hesitates ; 
“the daughters of music are brought low,” 
and constrained quiet reigns in the closely 
shut-up dwellings. The din of business is 
mitigated ; there is a hush even in the market- 
houses; the very butcher grows mild; the 
ships in the harbor lie so still and look so 


water on which they rest has a solid if not a 
baked appearance. 

How the world has quieted down! And 
yet summer has its voices, its manifold vocal 
charm. Every breeze of the hot weather is 
sweet, and its sound is quite different from 






that of the winds of the winter. When we 
hear them, we feel as thongh some one were 
about to fan us. There is a tone of comfort 
and refreshment in the gentlest and mest 
voiceless atmospheric movement. We think 
of Zolian harps whose music has swept over 
banks of frozen odors in some winter paradise. 

And then there is a delicious music of the 
summer night. It is wild, strange, well-nigh 
startling. We do not refer to the responses 
of katydid, or the rich trill of the tree-frog, or 
totheslighter note of the cricket, oreven to the 
vast but gentle chorus of the leaves when they 
are touched like lute strings by the fingers of 
the breeze; weare thinking rather of what may 
be called the music of silence itself. It is 
heard only when the air is motionless. Then, 
in the sultry night, when your heart beats in 
your own ear like a death-watch, when you 
shrink back from the sense of your own breath- 
ing as if it were the breathing of another and 
invisible being at your side, then is the reign 
of an audible silence. You hear it as a sort 
of sparkle in the air, an aérial pulse, a quiver, 
so spiritual. so weird, that you think it must 
be real, and ask yourself if it be not the whis- 
per of spirits, perpetually uttered around us, 
but only audible in the perfect stillness of the 
air when every other tone is hushed. This 
sound of silence, reader, what is it? Is it the 
whirr of the wheels of Time, or the movement 
of his resistless scythe, or the running of the 
sand out of his hour-glass? Or is it the far- 
off sound of the music of the spheres, as they 
move through their orbits beyond the distant 
azure ? 

But there is one beautiful exception to the 
lassitude of summer in the animal kingdom. 
The birds, sad and songless in winter, are glad 
and strong in the hottest weather. Of all the 
voices of summer, aye, or of the year, what 
can compare with these? What a gracious 
provision that, when all other forms of ani- 
mated existence languish, the very sweetest 
and brightest should brim over with delight ! 
And why is it? Is it because birds have so 
little flesh, and such an elastic frame-work of 
bones. Is the secret found in the power of the 
wing to fan the hottest air into coolness, or to 
carry its gentle owner up into any atmosphere, 
or to select the coolest and shadiest spots in 
wood or dell? Is there not a mystery in the 
relation of beak and windpipe to pinion, the 
one mastering air for motion, and the other 
even more grandly forsong? However these 
questions may be answered, that robin, now 
weaving his song near our window, putting 
the threads of sound into a vocal texture 
which seems almost visible and tangible, 
must be the happiest thing alive. He is a 


fountain of life and joy ; and he, and such as 
he, redeem the summer and soften its heats. 
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There is another voice of summer, which 
requires, however, the ear of poetry to hear it. 
Its song is written, sung to the eye, a rhyme 
and rhythm of colors and odors. We refer, 
of course, to flowers. The flowers may, there- 
fore, be called mutes, but they are only dumb 
to those who are deaf. They spoke formerly 
to prophets and to the Son of Mary himself. 
Only be quiet, reader, and let the inner sense 
listen; open the ear for the beautiful, and 
wisdom, adorned with beauty, will frame itself 
into sentences refreshing to the parched and 
burdened soul. 


INNOCENCE AND VIRTUE. 

Many who watch the gradual changes from 
infancy and childhood to youth and maturi- 
ty, and who mark how often additional knowl- 
edge is accompanied by additional sin, wish 
that the child’s ignorance of evil might be 
me and are inclined to fancy that 
snowledge itself is at best but a doubtful 
blessing. This idea proceeds rather from a 
negative hatred of evil, than from a positive 
love of good, and its error lies in mistaking 
innocence for virtue. It is true that the child 
possesses naturally some qualities in which 
manhood is often too deficient. Such are its 
humility, docility, and its disposition to fol- 
low guidance. Even these are chiefly lovely 
in the child, because so essential to the de- 
velopment of its nature. Weak and igno- 
rant, it must lean on the strong and the wise 
if it is to acquire their characteristics; and 
as far as hile is unfit to guide himself, his 
excellence consists in being guided by others. 
Innocence is lovely in the child, because in 
harmony with its nature. Its ignorance of 
evil is balanced by its ignorance of all other 
things, and the child who, uninformed upon 
all else, has yet acquired a knowledge of evil, 
is justly regarded with displeasure as being 
out of harmony with nature. 

But our path in life is not backwards but 
onwards, and virtue can never be the off- 
spring of mere innocence. If we are to pro- 
gress in the knowledge of good, we must also 
progress in the knowledge of evil. Even if 
with extreme care the period of childish in- 
nocence could be much prolonged, still it 
must end, and the question comes vitally to 
all, “ What is to succeed it?” Every experi- 
ance of evil brings its own temptation, and, 
according to the degree in which the evil is 
recognized, and the temptation resisted, will 
be the value of the character into which the 
individual will develop. Innocence may be 
beautiful, but can never be strong, while the 
whole essence of virtue lies in its strength to 
resist and power toendure. If the innocence 
of childhood be replaced by the firm princi- 
ples of integrity and honor, the loss will be 
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really a great gain. It is only where the 
knowledge of evil is unattended by apprecia- 
tion of its nature, where temptations are yield- 
ed to and not resisted, that we are induced to 
grieve over the departure of that innocence 
which was so beautiful in earlier years. 

The change from childish innocence to 
manly virtue is one that should be hastened 
rather than deplored. Where the whole 
animal frame is increasing in size and force, 
the bones knitting more firmly, the muscles 
growing tenser, and the strength and endu- 
rance augmenting, it is natural and right 
that similar changes in the inward nature 
should take place. Some of the worst sins 
of manhood arise from retaining too long the 
thoughtlessness of the child. It is not so 
much the knowledge of evil that is to be 
feared as the ignorance of positive good to 
overcome it; not the advance of one part of 
our nature, but the failure to advance in the 
higher and nobler parts. As the stature and 
power of the full-grown man is superior to 
that of the little child, so is the strength and 
energy of virtue superior to the innocence 
that only ignores the evil, without having 
tasted the good. 

Knowledge, to be truly valuable, must be 
guided by wisdom, and the essence of all 
wisdom consists in discovering and obeying 
the laws of the Creator. This can render 
even the loss of innocence itself the means of 
developing our highest nature. The real 
danger to be feared for the rising generation 
is not so much that they should learn about 
evil, as that they should not learn about good. 
Positive good will soon crowd out evil, while, 
if we could by our utmost energies simply 
guard the mind from all approaches o! sin, 
we should at the most only accomplish a ne- 
gative work, which would fail in producing a 
truly manly and virtuous character. Let 
every one, then, be careful to sow the seeds 
of positive moral goodness, as well as to 
eradicate the weeds that will occupy the soil 
of every heart that is left uncultivated. 
Planted thickly with the seeds of truth, in- 
tegrity, self-denial and love, a rich harvest 
of noble and manly character will be yielded, 
while the utmost toil will fail to keep down 
the weeds of vice and sinfulness in the heart 
where positive virtues do not grow.—Ledger. 


A THOROUGHLY well-governed speech is so 
rare, that we stili say, in the words of James, 
“If any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man.” 


TEMPERANCE is that due restraint upon 
the affections and passions which renders the 
body tame and governable, and frees the mind 
from the allurements of vice. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





Your epistle called up feelings which I 
wish to share with you. I have been pass- 
ing in review some of the circumstances 
which have attended our passage through 
life, and feel myself your debtor for many 

leasant remembrances growing out of our 
intercourse. I think it cannot be justly said 
of us as it was of the children of old, “We 
have piped unto you and ye have not danced, 
we have mourned unto you and ye have not 
lamented.” On the contrary, we have en- 
joyed each other’s friendship not only at our 
respective homes and in our meetings, but 
also at the sea-side and on the mountains, and 
our sympathies have extended to each other 
in our trials and afflictions, and when the 
hand of disease has been in our families, or 
the shadow of death has darkened our path- 
ways, we have been near to each other in 
craving Divine aid. It may be that we have 
not given much expression to our feelings— 
and, perhaps, it was not needed—neverthe- 
less it was known to exist. There is a spirit 
within us that understands and appreciates 
the silent sympathy of those we love. 

There is a Spirit that confides in the won- 
derful workings of Divine power on the hu- 
man heart, and continually rests in the hope 
that by bringing us into subjection to the 
Divine will, and also bringing those whose 
welfare is dear to us under the same influence, 
we shall be brought nearer and nearer to- 
gether until we are prepared to go forth as 
messengers for a holy cause. We may have 
no very eminent position in the service, but 
to be considered worthy of employment would 
be sufficient for the humble-minded Christian. 

Whilst we know that there is much of 
wickedness in the world, I often feel grateful 
that I know of so much kind feeling and love 
existing among mankind. The world, as it is 
called, is far better than we think it, and 
many lessons are learned by daily experience. 
An unobserving eye may not see the shrinking 
virtue that hides itself behind some rudeness 
of demeanor or expression, or may not know 
why the sensitive heart retires from the 

raise of those who would uphold it. There 

isa feeling of pain accompanying the public ex- 
posure of our inner thoughts, and much more 
of good is hidden there than the world gives 
credit for.’ In my intercourse with others I 
have often found it where I did not look for it, 
and I have no doubt your experience has 
been the same. 
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Let me thank thee for those words of thine 
through which were conveyed to mea “portion 
of the hallowed influences” dispensed to thee, 
and which were accepted to my comfort 
and refreshment. I have been in a low spot 
of late, and though my confidence in the all- 
sustaining power of the Infinite Father has 
not been weakened, and I could acknow- 
ledge that “His mercies were renewed unto me 
every morning,” yet I felt almost too poor 
and weak to weail myself of them. I know 
it is in myself, and I have believed it may be 
a dispensation for the greater trial of m 
faith and to wean me from the world, at 
desire that it may accomplish that for which 
it is designed. While I Sued that our entire 
reliance must be upon Divine power revealed 
unto us, I believe we are also permitted to be 
each other’s helpers in a spiritual sense, and 
I receive it no less from the Father, because I 
recognize the outward source through which 
it comes. We know that it is only as there 
is an abiding under the One qualifying Power, 
that any can minister to edification, either in 
the assemblies of the people, in the social 
circle or by the written word. I desire to 
accept all these heavenly visitations aright, 
and am aware that this requires great watch- 
fulness, simplicity and humility. 





As I sit upon the porch this tranquil morn- 
ing, I wish for thee to enjoy with me its 
beauties. While the eye surveys the varied 
prospect so picturesque and beautiful, and 
the ear listens to the rustling breeze swaying 
the tall branches from which the feathered 
songsters are chanting their morning orisons, 
the heart rejoices in these evidences of the 
Father’s love, and -my trust is renewed in the 
belief that He who has made all these things 
and keeps them in their appointed places, 
and suffereth not a sparrow to fall to the 
ground without His notice, is greatly more to 
us than to them, and though He often leads 
us into paths we had not known, yet His 
loving care is ever over and around us, bring- 
ing us nearer to himself. 

Things pertaining to our outward life offer 
many instructive lessons if we will but learn 
them ; and how true it is that when some of 
our plans are thwarted, and we feel as if all 
earthly hope were blasted, the destruction of 
some cherished scheme proves the foundation 
of some better and higher attainment than 
we had dreamed of. Constituted as we are, 
it is sometimes difficult for us to recognize the 
Divine hand in all circumstances, but we 
have learned the teachings cf life to little 
purpose if, under every dispensation, we can 
not trustfully exclaim, “ Even so, Father, for 
so it seemeth good in Thy sight.” 

Our dear friend —— is feeble in body, but 
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lovely and childlike in spirit. It is a great 
favor, as years and bodily infirmities increase, 
to have the thoughts and affections so centered 
on Divine goodness that all life’s circum- 
stances are met with cheerfulness and a grateful 
trust. His surroundings are as pleasant as 
we usually find, and his may truly be called 
a happy old age. 


sive when applied to divine laws or precepts. 
“The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple.”—Ps. 19. “I love thy testi- 
monies—I have kept thy testimonies.” 

We believe the benefit even of a gospel 
communication is sometimes greatly lessened 
by its being clothed in language that is not 
understood by any but ourselves, so that 
strangers who may attend our meetings, while 
they recognize and acknowledges the feeling 
which sometimes overshadows us, cannot re- 
ceive’the spoken word, because it is to them 
in an unknown tongue. 

The apostle Paul evidently saw that the 
teachers in his day were in danger of erring 
in this respect, and he gave them many per- 
tinent cautions. “If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle? So, likewise ye, except ye 
utter with the tongue words easy to be under- 
stood, how shall it he known what is spoken ? 
for ye shall speak into the air.” 1 Cor. xiv. 
8,9. Again, “If I know not the meaning of 
the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh 
a barbarian ; and he that speaketh shall be a 
barbarian unto me.” Same chap. 11th v. 
Again, Paul, after expressing thankfulness for 
the ability to speak in divers tongues, says, 
“Yet, in the Church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my 
voice I might teach others, than ten thousand 
in an unknown tongue.” And again he 
brings into view the object that should be 
kept before us: “Let all things be done 
unto edifying.” 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 

We think these quotations fully sustain 
our concern for an increase of “ plainness of 
speech” among us, either when mingling 
socially with those not of our fold, or when 
speaking in ourassemblies, whether for worship 
or discipline. 

Some of the young people among us, who 
are only occasionally at our business meetings, 
lose part of the advantage they would other- 
wise gain because of our departure from 
simplicity of language, and may we not add, 
in this connection, simplicity of manner also. 
Let all public services be marked by a simple, 
unaffected, natural manner, and we believe 
they would the more readily meet the Wit- 
ness for Truth in the minds of those who hear. 





I thought of thee and of some others while 
sitting in the sweet litile silent meeting this 
morning, where eleven of us met to receive 
whatever of good might be for us. Was it 
wrong for my thoughts to go off in such di- 
rections? I think not, for the result was 
that my heart was lifted in real thankfulness 
for the blessing of friendships such as some 
of mine, and if J myself was made to feel 
little and not good for much, that kind of 
feeling is sometimes very wholesome. I came 
away from the meeting stronger for the little 
quiet time. 
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Society Porases.—lIs it best to perpetu- 
ate them, or is not their use often comparable 
to speaking in an unknown tongue? 

Outside evidence may profitably be brought 
to bear upon an examination of this subject. 
We have been asked by persons not members 
of our Society and but little conversant with 
vur usages, “ What do you mean by the 
word testimony, which your members use so 
frequently? The dictignary meaning of 
the word is ‘witness—evidence—proof of 
some fact.’ You must attach some other 
meaning to it, or with your knowledge of the 
English language you could not use it as you 

- often do.” This, then, is undoubtedly a So- 
ciety idiom, and renders our language ambigu- 
ous. Why not express ourselves more clear- 
ly, so as to convey our meaning to the minds 
of others. For example, if, instead of saying 
we feel called to bear a testimony to the prin- 
ciple of peace, we say we believe it right to 
uphold this great principle, we could be un- 
derstood, and the feelings and the understand- 
ings of the hearers would bear witness to- 
gether, perhaps to their convincement of the 
truth. 

We would not be understood to object to 
the legitimate use of the word testimony. It 
is most fitting in its place, and very expres- 
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We know that “ the life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment,” but surely it is 
not only allowable, but best, that while the 
life is preserved, the body or substance of the 
concern be clothed in fitting raiment. If the 
manner be peculiar and not simple or natural, 
the value of the offering may be greatly im- 
paired by our thoughts being withdrawn from 
the words spoken and given to the manner 
in which they are delivered. 


——— + ee 


DIED. 
GARRETSON.—After a lingering illness, which 
was borne with Christian fortitude, on First-day 
morning, the 22d of Eighth mo., 1869, Sarah J. Gar- 
retson, wife of Dr. Eli Garretson, aged 40 years; 
a@ member of Salem Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

A Stated Meeting of the Board of Managers will 
be held at Race Street Meeting-house on Third- 
day, the 7th of Ninth month, at 3 P.M. 

Ciement M, Bippig, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee of Management will meet in the 
Library Room, Race Street, on Fourth-day evening, 
Ninth month 8th, at 8 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Euuis, Clerk. 





THE INDIANS. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will meet on Sixth-day, Ninth 
month 17th, at 3 o’clock P.M., in the Monthly 
a Room, (Race St). Full attendance desir- 
able. 

Jacos M. Euuis, Clerk. 
scammer oe 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


9th mo. 5th, Chester, Pa., 3 P M. 

. ‘* Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Pennsbury, Pa., 10 AM. 
Westfield, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Yonkers, N. Y., 10} A.M. 
Collins, N.Y., 3 P.M. 
Fairfax C, H., Va., 54 P.M. 
9th mo. 12th, Buffalo, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
AWAY FROM HOME. 
No. 5, 
(Concluded from page 413.) 

Allusion was made in last No. to the Tun- 
nel, extending out two miles under the lake 
at Chicago, before taking the water for its 
city supply. Some doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the purity of the supply, even 
now. I have recently examined the reports 
of a committee of their Board of Health, and 
cannot find any thing that will justify the as- 
sertion, notwithstanding the terrible foulness 
of Chicago River. 

Although Phiiadelphians can have no es- 
pecial interest in Chicagoian fears on this 
point, it nevertheless behoves them to look 
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into the future as regards the subjects of sew- 
age and drainage. The drainage of London 
poisoned the Thames to a fearful extent, a 
remedy for which was finally attained after a 
lavish expenditure of money. We have had 
numerous warnings, and we should not forget 
the fact of the drainage of our own city into 
Cohocksink Creek and Gunner’s Run having 
at one time rendered the waters of the Dela- 
ware so impure as to make the water-works 
at Kensington practically useless for drinking 
and culinary purposes. This is @ matter of, 
vital importance that cannot be guarded too 
jealously: and we hail our Park arrangement 
as one step forward in the right direction. 

The Depots in course of erection at Chicago 
and Cleveland three years since are com- 

leted, and are splendid edifices of the kind. 

hey embody greater facilities and conveni- 
ences for the traveller than I have ever seen 
elsewhere, especially at the last named place, 
where more explicit directions, on movable 
sign-boards, as to the destination of the vari- 
ous cars and trains, exist than is usual. With 
all the increased and constantly increasing 
accommodations, there is still a deficiency in 
reference to information as to where you are 
while in transit, and where certain trains will 
take you. If on a train and intending to 
leave at some way station, you are fortunate 
if you can either catch the hasty tones of the 
brakesman or conductor, or translate what he 
says, if you do, amidst the rattle and noise of 
the train, before the car door bangs behind 
him. This difficulty is partially obviated on 
some routes, by having a list of the stations 
printed on the back of each ticket; but in a 
majority of instances the traveller must de- 
pend on his ears or previous knowledge of the 
route. A simple remedy for this might be 
found if the railroad companies would have 
cards provided, in good-sized type, with a list 
of the stations, in the order in which they 
come, between certain main points, and place 
two copies in each car. They would cost a 
mere trifle only, and take away from the 
traveller the anxious feelings of uncertainty 
which often very much mars the pleasure of 
the ride. 

While speaking of depots, those at Erie and 
Buffalo must not be forgotten; they are both 
a credit to the officials of the railroad compa- 
nies they respectively represent. At the lat- 
ter place is an attaché whose sole business is 
to be constantly on hand to give travellers 
information as to which train to take, and to 
assist them with their baggage. I watched 
him for a length of time, and had consider- 
able conversation with him, and a more gen- 
tlemanly officer I never met with. He did 
not wait to be asked the ordinary questions, 
but if he saw any, either of “high or low de- 
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gree,” looking anxiously or ignorantly about | Some are horse-chestnut, some maple, some 


them, he immediately stepped up to them and 
politely inquired their destination, seeming 
not to be satisfied himself until he saw them 
beyond the possibility of mistake as to their 
journeyings. 

In a former number I felt that it would not 
be safe for me to say much about Buffalo, hav- 
ing seen so little of it, except that it bore evi- 
dence of being a place of great importance. 
I have since been informed that the depot 
(like most others) is located in a very unfor- 
tunate position, so far as producing an un- 
favorable impression upon strangers is con- 


cerned, and that from two to two and a half 


miles from it the city is very beautiful. 


Very little was also said of Williamsport 


in my first number. It is situated on the 
Susquehanna, about one hundred miles from 
Harrisburg and seventy-eight from Elmira, 
N.Y. It is certainly bedutifully located, and 


I am indebted to the letter of a sojourner 


there, who tarried a few days, for seme 
additional information. 
its surroundings are furnished by the moun- 
tains and hills that rear themselves up at its 
northern and southern defences. The Bald 
Eagle range on the south is confronted by 
high hills on the north, while the intervening 
valley seems only wide enough to furnish room 
for the city, river, railroad and the cultivated 
slopes that appear necessary to ruralize the 
town and modify the rigors of the mountain. 
On either side, east and west, are rich and 
highly cultivated farms, well stocked with 
everything necessary to the completest and 
most remunerative husbandry. For a con- 
siderable distance up and down the valley 
can be seen these elegant farms, suggesting 
all that is comfortable and profitable in agri- 
culture. Taste is seen on every hand, and in 
many instances an elegance suggesting a 
wealth and enterprise hardly to be expected 
in a region bordering so closely on the land 
of oe forests and inexhaustible lumber. 

est Fourth street, running from near the 
centre of the town in a westerly direction, and 
extending a distance of perhaps two miles, 
isa beautiful avenue. It is perfectly level, 
and stretching off between the elegant resi- 
dences standing on either side, and its rich 
embroidery of trees, it presents an appear- 
ance positively charming, and furnishes, 
either for promenades or drives, as desirable 
a place as could be wished for. It is wide, 
thoroughly graded, and laid with Nicholson 
pavement. In addition to this there are 
planted along the extent rows of trees, many 
of them already large, and others younger, 
but all growing vigorously, and promising ere 
long to unite their branches in a “ boundless 
contiguity of shade” and canopy of treedom. 


The attractions of 








linden, all well boxed, so as to preserve them 
from violation by man or beast, and trimmed 
so as to grow in proper shape and proportion. 
It is one of the marked features of the town 
that it cultivates abundant growths of shade 
and ornamental trees. They are growing on 
every street. Yards, rear and front, have 
their groves and sylvan avenues, and gardens 
are made to endure the shade and yield the 
crop from fruit trees of choice varieties. A 
reverence seems to be entertained for trees, 
great and small, and “woodman spare that 
tree” is meant not only as an invocation for 
the preservation of its life, but that it may be 
retained to yield seeds and sprouts for the 
propagation of its kind. An old umbrella- 
shaped thorn, standing right in the middle 
of Fourth street, has the pavement built 
around it, rather than that it should fall by 
the municipal axe or saw. Along some of the 
avenues the houses are all built back, per- 
haps two hundred feet from the street. They 
are mostly in large lots, handsomely laid off, 
with straight and serpentine walks, and em- 
bellished by all kinds of ornamentation. De- 
ciduous and evergreen trees are mingled in 
contrasting propriety as a provision against 
monotony, while beautiful flowers bloom and 
blush in beds and on the margins. The 
walks are graded and graveled, and through- 
ont the whole grounds there is a culture dis- 
played worthy of a people distinguished for 
business enterprise and delicate refinement. 
The style of architecture is various, some be- 
ing Gothic, some Doric, some of still other 
orders, being so beautiful as to bewitch the 
visitor and start him insensibly to praising 
Williamsport. Of course in the old town 
and the more business portions there are old 
buildings, and the rudeness irresistible from 
the effects of time and the violence of trade, 
and in many places there are the austerities 
Mammon made in that same spirit of selfish- 
ness with which he so often curses the world; 
but speaking generally, it is a place of con- 
summate taste, built according to the idea 
and model of Him whose aim is to combine 
complete utility with the most unexceptiona- 
ble forms of beauty. As a consequence, good 
taste seems to reign in everything. Neatness 
and propriety are made the requirements of 
good citizenship. The ladies, though not ex- 
celling, so far as I have seen, in physical at- 
tractions, are dressed in modest richness, and 
display, in church and on the street, that 

leasant naturalness which gives them the 

est claim to common admiration. 

In my hasty notice of Williamsport, I al- 
luded in terms of admiration to the “ Herdic 
House,” of the origin and erection of which 
our sojourner also furnished some interesting 
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details. It is located a quarter of a mile from 
the centre of the town, on West Fourth street 
Avenue. Fifteen years ago Peter Herdic 
came to the place, a young man, worth only 
the suit of clothes he wore and the drawing- 
knife he carried in his hands as the implement 
of his industry. At least this was all he was 
worth in worldly goods, though he was worth 
his millions in business tact, in zeal and en- 
ergy, and in the genius for trade, from which 
have grown some of the most remarkable re- 
sults. Engaging in the lumber business, he 
soon became substantial in financial ability, 
and after a time grew into a wealth that 
made him able to act the aristocrat in the 
business circles of the community. Erecting 
the house that bears his name, he thereby 
gave character to the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, causing all his property to increase in 
value, and all its interests to assume aspects 
of a hundred-fold greater importance. He 
soon succeeded in having all the locality in- 
cluded in the city limits, and providing for it 
the advantages arising from such a connec- 
tion. His enterprise brought about the con- 
struction of the Nicholson pavement, and all 
the development of artistic neatness displayed 
in the avenue where it islaid. By arrange- 
ment with the railroad he has secured the 
depot right at his door, and thus gains all the 
benefits resulting from such an agreement. 

The Herdic House is one hundred and fifty 
feet square, five stories high, and of good style 
of architecture. It presents a good appear- 
ance, and suggests a substantial splendor of 
which any city might be proud. Every con- 
venience of water, gas, etc., is found here, and 
all the luxury of a first class hotel enjoyed 
right in the shadow of the mountains. But 
another charm is furnished by the surround- 
ings. Built in a large lot, it is surrounded 
by stately growths of forest and ornamental 
trees. Great oaks, planted by pigeons or 
squirrels, probably a century ago, brush with 
their accrued branches the windows and piaz- 
zas, and beautiful maples shimmer in the sun- 
light. Looking through these trees, the pros- 
pect opens up, revealing the hills and moun. 
tains beyond, and making one feel he is hav- 
ing all the luxury of the city while living in 
the open country. 

One thing strikes the stranger here—at 
least the stranger from many localities—as 
i singular. The most beautiful roses 

loom in these yards after pushing themselves 
through the fragile fences to the street. 
Strawberries cluster right inside low iron 
fences, and cherries hang over the sidewalks 
In delicious temptation, yet neither boy nor 
man seems disposed to molest them., No tres- 


passer seems to be found. I see no picket 


fences, no watch-dogs, no warnings posted on 


































gates and posts, yet find all as safe as if locked 
within the vault of a bank. Why is it? 


I have been induced to speak more at 


length of Williamsport in consequence of a 
short notice of a Friends’ meeting at that 
place, recently published in No. 19 of the Jn- 
telligencer, thinking that fact and the knowl- 
edge of the beautiful surroundings might pos- 
sibly induce some of our city friends to make 
a visit there, doubtless to mutual gratifica- 
tion. 


A word or two more about Cleveland, which 


we have twice visited. The depot spoken of 
is by no means the only thing to admire, 
Claiming the name of the “ Forest City,” and 
to be the prettiest town in the United States, 
it has striven, and very successfuliy, too, to 
confirm these assertions with the solid reality. 
Its fine trees—its Nicholson pavements, laid 
on streets wider than our Broad Street, some 
of which have handsome grass lawns some 
fifteen feet in width, extending on both sides 
for a great distance—to say nothing of its 
magnificent dwellings,—give an earnest of 
substantial beauty, not readily excelled or 
even equalled. 


A rivalry exists between the Pennsylvania 


Central and the Erie Railroad Companies for 
the trade of the West, and the business of this 
place at this time goes to New York. It has 
been justly remarked, “If we want to drive 
the Erie off the field, we must make a better 
road than they have.” 


The customs and habits of Cleveland have 


been described as presenting a curious mix- 
ture of the city and the village; that nearly 
every dwelling nestles in creeping vines or 
shrubbery, which embrace them lazily and 
cozily; and that in the evenings the ladies 


and children gather on the stoops, perfectly 
innocent of the Philadelphia idea of pro- 
priety, often furnishing a picture which Jef- 
ferson would love to study. 

We have now concluded our “ Away from 
Home,” so far as travel is concerned. 

A few words more, and we have done. 
Although fearing our readers have tired of 
these desultory notes, we desire to add that 
we believe the excursion has profited us in 
more ways than one. We have been brought 
into near sympathy with members of the So- 
ciety of Friends scattered here and there, 
occupying isolated positions, and scarcely 
knowing, so far as those duties ordinarily 
termed “religious duties” are concerned, 
which way to turn. 

The thoughtful mind ever craves, and 
doubtless will ever crave, social religious fel- 
lowship, and is seldom satisfied with attending 
to its own monitions of individual duty, but 
desires to share its joys and its sorrows 
with another. Hence there is a necessity for 
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communion to preserve a healthy condition. 
Circumstances preventing this, a restless or 
lethargic state is sure to follow, neither of 
which is conducive to the best interests of the 
soul of man. Is it any wonder, then, that 
we should have had addressed to us from one 
of these isolated ones the touching words, “I 
have yet found no place for me,” or that 
others, known by us in years gone by as con- 
sistent Friends, should manifest a verging 
towards that lethargic state above alluded to? 
Or that still another, after years of sojourn 
es fr.m the sympathies of his early man- 
hood, should have taken a pew in a Presby- 
terian Church, assigning to us as a reason, 
“T would not have done it, but for the sake 
of my children—they must go somewhere.” 

It is worse than useless for such of us as are 
more fortunately situated to moralize and 
8% out a different course as one that should 

ave been pursued. Advising a retirement 
within may be very well, and doubtless would 
be found sufficient where there is strength to 
carry it out; bnt placing our souls in their 
eoul’s stead, we shall find they need our sym- 
pathy, and most likely deserve not our cen- 
sure. 

With an abiding testimony against “ Hire- 
ling Ministry” os such, I have never believed 
that every minister who receives a salary is 
an hireling in the broad sense of the term; 
nor that all who minister to the people with- 
out monied compensation are free from those 
worldly considerations and influences that, in 
whatsoever form they may exist, constitute, 
after all, an “hireling ministry.” I have 
therefore ever been willing, as circumstances 
seemed to dictate, to listen to discourses ema- 
nating from others than those of our own fold. 
And with these feelings, I have on such oc- 
casions endeavored to seek for the good, and, 
as I have believed, have at times been suc- 
cessful—at others, no life was apparent to me; 
and yet, this may have been fcod for some 
one. I have heard discourses that absolutely 
palled on the spiritual perceptions, and others 
that were practical in their character, giving 
evidence of an honest and earnest zeal for the 
advancement of the spiritual kingdom. Such 
being my experience, slender and limited 
though it be, I cannot wonder at the course 
pursued by others in their honest seeking 
after that congenial religious communion that 
the soul so ardently craves. And yet, could 
they but follow the advice contained in the 
Intelligencer’s Editorial of 10th of Seventh 
month last, addressed to those “ who sincerely 
feel the want of strengthening religious inter- 
course,” that if they “ would not attempt too 
hastily to supply it by joining other religious 
societies where more of it appears to prevail, 
they might find, in a state of waiting and 
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quietness, not only a deepening and strength- 
ening of their own spiritual life, but also a 
way opened by which they would be instru- 
mental] in helping their own Society to ad- 
vance.” 

But now I must stop, lest I weary as much 
with my moralizing, as I have done with m 
wandering narrative of facts. J.M.E,. 





ON THE LAWS OF SEX IN PLANTS. 
By Tuomas Meenan, Germantown, Pa., Agricultural 
Editor Weekly Press. 

[The following paper was read before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, which commenced its sessions in 
Boston* on the 19th inst.] 

In my paper on Adnation in Conifer, read 
last year, I believe I established the fact that 
the stronger and more vigorous the axial or 
stem-growth, the greater was the cohesion of 
the leaves with the stem. By following the 
same line of observation I have discovered 
some facts which seem to me to afford strong 
probability that similar laws of vigor or 
vitality govern the production of the sexes in 


plants. 


If we examine Norway spruces when they 
are in blossom in the spring, we find the male 
flowers are only borne on the weakest shoots. 
The female flowers, which ultimately become 
cones, only appear on the most vigorous 
branches. As the tree grows, these strong 
shoots become weaker, by the growth of others 
above them making it shadier, or by the di- 
version of food to other channels, and thus as 
these shoots become weaker we find them 
losing the power of producing female flowers; 
and the law in this instance seems very clear 
that with a weakened vitality comes an increased 
power to bear male flowers, and that only in 
the best conditions of vegetative vigor are female 


flowers produced. 


The arborvits, the juniper, the pine—in 
fact all the different genera of conifers that 
I have been able to examine—exhibit the 
same phenomena; but the larch will afford a 
particularly interesting illustration. When 
the shoots of the larch have a vigorous elon- 
gating power, the leaves cohere with the stem. 
Only foliaceous awns give the appearance 
of leaves. When they lack vigor, lose the 
power of axial elongation, true leaves, with- 
out awns, appear in verticils at the base of 
what might have been ashoot. Every one 
is familiar with these clusters of true leaves 
on the larch. In the matter of sex, an ex- 
amination of the tree will show the following 
grades of vigor: First, a very vigorous growth 
on towards maturity, or the age necessary to 

* American Association for the Advancement of 
Science met this year at Salem, Mass. Eps. 
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commence the reproductive processes. The 
reproductive age is less vigorous. Taking a 
branch about to bear flowers, we find some- 
what vigorous side branches, with the usual 
foliaceous awns. The next year some of the 
buds along these side branches again branch, 
but the evidently weaker buds make only 
spurs with leaf verticils. As these processes 
go on year after year the verticils become, of 
course, shaded by the new growth, and get 
weaker in consequence, and thus, in the third 
year some of these verticils commence to pro- 
duce female flowers, or a few of the very 
weakest may bear male ones. But only in 
the fourth or fifth year, when vitality in the 
spurs is nearly exhausted, do male flowers 
appear in very great abundance. Indeed, 
the production of male flowers is the expiring 
effort of life in these larch spurs. They bear 
male flowers and die. 

What is true of coniferze seems also to exist 
in all moneecious plants. In the amentacea 
the male flower appears at the first expansion 
of the leaf-buds in spring, as if they were 
partly formed during the last flickerings of 
vegetative force the fall before, but a vigor- 
ous growth is necessary before the female 
flower appears. In corylus, carpinus, ivercus, 
carya, juglans, alnus, and, I believe, all the 
common forms of this tribe, we find the 
female flowers only at or near the apex, first 
great wave of spring growth, as if it were the 
culmination of vigor which produced them, 
instead of the decline, as in the male. Some 
of these plants make several waves of growth 
a year, each successively declining in vigor, 
and thus the fruit cones do not appear on the 
apex of the young shoot, but on the apex of 
the first and strongest wave. This beautiful 
illustration of the connection of vigor with 
the sexes can be seen particularly in Pinus 
pungens, P. enops, P. nutis, P. rigidia, and 
perhaps some others. 


In the larch and white spruce, for instance, 


a second wave will often start after the cone 
has commenced forming, and the singular 
appearance is presented of a shoot growing 
out of the apex of the cone. These varying 
waves can be also seen in cyperace, sometimes 
placing the male and sometimes the female 
atthe apex of the culm, but always the fe- 
male in the greatest line of vigor. I do not 
know of any case where the sexes are separate 
on the same plant that extra vigor does not 
always accompany the production of the fe- 
male and an evidently weakened vitality of 
the male parts. 

Mere vigor, however, will not always indi- 
cate the degree of vitality. The pinus muglio 
seldom exceeds ten feet high, and its shoots 
are not near as vigorous as its near relative, 
pinus sylvestris; and yet it commences its 
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bearing age by a free and vigorous production 
of female flowers. But power of endurance 
is a high test of vitality, and an Alpine form 
should possess this in a high degree. In its 
relation to sex this form of vital force will 
also have an interest. The vitality of a tree 
is always more or less injured by transplant- 
ing. Sometimes it is so injured that it never 
= into leaf again. It always pushes out 
ater than if it had not been moved, and in 
ee sce to the injury to tke vitality is the 
ateness of pushing. Clearly, then, earliness 
of pushing forth leaves is a test of vigorous 
vitality. Now, some Norway spruces push 
forth earlier than others. There is as much 
as two weeks difference between them, and it 
is remarkable that those which push out the 
earliest—may we not say those which have 
the highest powers of vitality?—are n.ost 
productive of female blossoms. Arboricul- 
turists may make good use of this fact. Nor- 
way spruces, which have a drooping habit, 
are the heavy cone-bearing forms. No way 
has before been discovered to detect them until 
they got to a bearing age. Now it will be 
seen, the earliest to push forth in the spring 
will be cone-bearing or weeping trees. 

It is not so easy to see the influence of vigor 
or other forms of vitality, as affecting the sexes 
in hermaphrodite plants, as in the monecious 
ones, yet here are some remarkable facts 
of a similar character. In some flowers the 
forces which govern the male and female por- 
tions respectively seem nearly equally bal- 
anced. ‘Then we have a perfect hermaphro- 
dite—one with the stamens and pistils perfect, 
and one communicating its influence to the 
other—a self-fertilizing flower. In many 
species, however, we notice a tendency to 
break up this balance. It becomes either a 
pistillate or a staminate, either by the sup- 
pression or greater development of one force 
or the other. If the force is in the fe- 
male direction, it begins by requiring the 
mg from some other flower to fertilize itself. 

f in the male direction, by increasing the 
number of stamens, or converting the stamens 
into petals. The interest for us in this sexual 
question is to note that just in proportion as 
the sexes diverge in this manner, in just the 
sane ratio do vigor and strong vitality follow 
the female in the one case, and weakness the 
male in the other. 

In the male direction, for instance, when 
the flower becomes double by the conversion 
of stamens into petals, or the number of either 
increased, growth is never so strong and life 
is more endangered. Double camelias, roses, 
peaches, and other things have to be grafied 
on single ones, in order to get more vigorous 
growing plants, and every florist knows how 
much more difficult it is to get roots from a 
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double-flowered cutting than from a single 
one. Sometimes the male principle, which 
loves to exhibit itself in the gay coloring of 
the petals, seems to influence the leaves also; 
and they also become colored or variegated ; 
and here we see also a weakened vitality 
follows. Variegated box, variegated euony- 
mus, or any of similar character, never grow 
so freely, or endure the winter’s cold or the 
extremes of climate like the green-leaved 
forms. 

On the other hand, when the balance goes 
over in the female interest, we see it charac- 
terized by greater vigor than before. It has 
long been noted that pistillate varieties of 
strawberries are more prolific of fruit, but 
this rule is not always good, as sometimes the 
runners, which are parts of the feminine 
system—a form of viviparous flower shoots, 
in fact—regulate the amount of fruit. But 
it is a fact universal, I believe, in its applica- 
tion, that the production of runners and fruit 
combiued is always accompanied by a vigor- 
ous vitality. 

So in viola, where we have female influence 
variously expressed, from the underground 
stolon or creeping runner, which reproduces 
without impregnation, to the apetelous flowers 
which mature abundant seeds on the smallest 
possible quantity of pollen, up to the perfectly 
favored hermaphrodite flowers of spring—all 
regular grades of one identical female princi- 
ple, in contrast with those species which main- 
tain throughout a closer connection with the 
male principle, by maintaining pure herma- 
phrodite flowers through their whole stages, 
we find those possessed of the highest types 
of vitality which are evidently the most un- 
der the laws of female influence. 

In a brief paper like this, it is not my pur- 
pose to introduce more of the facts I have 
observed than will sustain the theory I have 
advanced. I do not wish to urge it for adop- 
tion; my object isto excite investigation on 
the part of other observers, who will, 1 think, 
find everywhere about them that wherever 
the reproductive forces are at all in operation, 
it is the highest types of vitality only which take 
on the female form. 

I have confined myself to sex in plants, 
botany being my special study. Do thesame 
laws prevail in the animal world? I think 
they do. But this being out of my more 
favorite province I dare not discuss it, but 
content myself with the bare suggestion.— 
Phila. Press. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN.—It is announced 
that the Czar of Russia has issued a decree, 
under which parents in that country, forcing 
their children to marry or to enter monasteries 


or convents, are liable to an imprisonment of 


from four months to a year’s duration. 












DARK HOURS. 


‘* O, my tired soul, be patient! Roughest rinds 
Fold over sweetest fruitage ; heaviest clouds 
Rain the most ample harvest on the fields ; 
The grass grows greenest where the wintry snows 
Have fallen deepest, and the fairest flowers 
Spring from old dead decay. The darkest mine 
Yields the most flashing jewels from its cell, 
And stars are born of darkness, day of night. 
O, my tired soul, be patient !—Yet, for thee 
Goes on the secret alchemy of life; 

God, the One Giver, grants no b»on to earth 
That He withholds from thee; and from the dark 
Of thy deep sorrow shall evolve new light, 
New strength to do and suffer, new resolves, 
Perchance new gladness, and fresh hopes! 
O, there are times when I can no more weep 
That I have suffered, for I know great strength 
Is born of suffering ; and I trust that still, 
Wrapt in the dry husk of my outer life, 
Lie warmer seeds than ever yet have burst 
From its dull covering; stronger purposes 
Stir consciously within, and make me great 
With a new life—a life akin to God’s— 
Which I must nurture for the holy skies. 
Help me! thou great All- Patient! for the flesh 
Will sometimes falter, and the spirit fail ; 
Add to my human thy divinest strength, 
When next I waver; rouse my faith as now, 
That out of darkness I may see great light, 
And follow where it ever leads—to Thee.”’ 
—From the A. S. Standard. 
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SPENT AND MIS-SPENT. 

Stay yet a little longer in the sky, 

O golden color of the evening sun ! 
Let not the sweet day in its sweetness die, 

While my day’s work is only just begun. 
Counting the happy chances strewn about, 

Thick as the leaves and saying which was best, 
The rosy lights of morning all went out, 

And it was burning noon, and time to rest. 
Then leaning low upon a piece of shade, 

Fringed round with violets and pansies sweet, 
My heart and I, I said, will be delayed, 

And plan our work while cools the sultry heat, 
Deep in the hills, and out of silence vast, 

A waterfall played up his silver tune; 
My plans lost purpose, fell to dreams at last, 

And held me late into the afternoon. 
But when the idle pleasure ceased to please, 

And I awoke and not a plan was planaed, 
Just as a drowning man at what he sees 

Catches for life, I caught the thing at hand. 
And so life’s little work-day hour has all 

Been spent and mis-spent, doing what I could, 
And in regrets and efforts to recall 

The chance of having, being, what I would. 
And so sometimes I cannot choose but cry, 

Seeing my late-sown flowers are hardly set; 
O darkening color of the evening sky, 

Spare me the day a little longer yet ! 

—Harper’s Magazine. 











In keeping God’s commandments there is 
great reward ; not merely because he rewards 
our obedience, but because our compliance 
and our happiness are, from the nature of the 


case, inseparably connected, as cause and 
effect. 
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From the Cultivator and on Gentleman. face, fine figure and noble bearing may be de- 
LETTERS TO FARMERS DAUGHTERS. sired, but they constitute a small part of what 
MARRIAGE. you really need. They may be but the gilt 

‘* Suffer not trifles to win thy love.’’ which hides some terrible deformity, and 


My Dear Girls.—In touching upon the | which, by-and-by, will cause you emotions of 
theme of marriage I would do it reverently, | disgust, terrible grief or constant unrest. It 
as it is no trifling subject. Nothing is more | is not wise to aspire far above your present 
revolting than the manner in which some are | station in life, as this would give rise to solici- 
given to speak of this contemplated relation, | tude lest you should fail to adapt yourself to 
accompanied with nods, winks, and sly innu- | your changed circumstances. 
endoes. You, my dear girls, are contemplat-| Marriage should not be entered upon with- 
ing this relation as a possible or settled mat-| out a knowledge of its physiological laws; | 
ter, and if I could induce any of you to look | else much domestic misery may be expected. 
more earnestly and reverently upon this life | Neither should it be sought for worldly gain 
union, before you take the step which isto|or position. ‘True esteem and affection, 
baptize you with blessing or joy or wring your | united to adaptation and congeniality of 
heart with anguish, I should indeed be happy. | tastes, should form its basis. When this does 
The young are apt to regard marriage as the | not exist before marriage, it is hopeless to ex- 
ante-chamber of heaven. That it is designed | pect it afterward. You must look out for 
to increase the good and happiness of our | breakers ahead, and feed the flame of love 
race is indeed true, but “it takes us by the | With pure oil. You will need fully as much 
hand and leads us into the great temple of | tact, skill and patience to manage another 
Life, where duties stand ministering ’round | heart, as your own. If you cannot think 
the solemn altar, and the baptism of love is | alike, be resolved to yield, rather than to dif- 
followed by the quick discipline of trial.” fer. Avoid altercation and recrimination. 

Several important facts connected with, | Be forbearing and forgiving, if need be. I 
and duties obligatory upon, married life| would also suggest that those graces and 
should be thoroughly canvassed and pondered | charms which won a lover's heart be still 
by all. kept for the husband. Never consider it too 

Children should not marry. A young | much trouble to dress tastefully and in your 
woman cannot be considered in any sense | best, for your husband’s eye. Give him free- 
prepared for this union under twenty-one; | ly of those graceful attentions and pleasant 
twenty-five is better. She is not physically | surprises which will make him happy, if you 
or mentally developed before this. Solemn | expect a continuance of lover-like attentions 


. duties, cares and responsibilities await her, | from him. Hide all the disagreeables, in 


to meet which she needs large physical de- | person, toilet and home, and keep the best for 
velopment, mature judgment, good calcula- | love. : 
tion, domestic training, knowledge of men Such a course would be likely to make a 
and things. Girls of sixteen and eighteen good man of a bad one—at all events, if any- 
cannot have these. They cannot tell what | thing would. ; 
they really like or dislike—who and what My dear girls, in closing this series of let- 
will meet their necessities—until matured | ters I am conscious of regretful feelings, to 
themselves. drop my pen from such delightful themes, 
In that mysterious relation where soul meets | and to have failed in using it better. If one 
face to face with another soul ° where pro of you shall feel the stirring of new and bet- 
pensities,. tastes, aspirations, powers and wills | ter emotions, stronger resolves and higher as- 
meet and press against each other, what need | pirations, in consequence of what has been 
for adaptation, intimate and vital union ! written, which shall lead to higher attainments 
Else what chafing, discord, suffering ! Young in the school of life, it might well extract 
women should not be so impressed with the |some of the bitter from the author's life. 
duty, privilege and eclat of marraige as to | Again adieu. — 
rush into the relation, without due thought, Your friend, T. 8. H. 
time and acquaintance. You cannot over- oo 
estimate the importance of a thorough knowl- A TROPICAL AIR-PLANT. 
edge of. the man whom you design to marry. 
Uprightness, fixedness of principle, and un a 
selfish and generous disposition and good| A wonderful tree—if tree it can be called 
business abilities should be regarded as in-|—grows throughout the West India Islands, 
dispensable. Ifa young man is a good son | in South America as far south as Brazil, and 
and brother, he will make a kind husband, | perhaps in Florida. It is not remarkable for 
provided you do your part. its beauty, nor for its great size, but for its 
Do not be won by trifle. A handsome! irresistible power of destroying other trees. 


~~ 
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It is an epiphyte (Clusia rosea Linn.,) per- 
haps a true parasite. Whether it ever ger- 
mivates in the ground I know not; nor do I 
know why it should not, if it can sprout from 
a wookpecker’s hole in a ro Certain it is, 
that of hundreds which I have seen, I never 
saw a young plant attached tothe soil. It 
grows on many kinds of trees, and at almost 
any height above the earth. In some situa- 
tions it grows feebly. On a palm, it never or 
rarely attains to any considerable size; 
whether there is an incompatibility between 
the two growths, or whether, as is commonly 
the case on these trees, it germinates at too 
great a height. On the spreading branch of 
a tree it thrives better, but seems there to be 
not in its proper place. In any case, its main 
development isdownward. When ona branch 
remote from the trunk, the descending axis 
—root or trunk, whichever it may be—is 
like a cord, increasing to the size of a rope, 
or a hawser, or growing even larger; rarely 
branching, but, sometimes, near the ground 
sending off stays. The ascending axis makes 
little more than a bush, while the root may 
be thirty or forty feet long. In one respect, 
this is like a true root,—it branches irregular- 
ly,—while, on the ascending trunk, the Teaves 
and hranches are in pairs. 

In order to attain its full development, it 
seems necessary that it should germinate ata 
point from which the descending axis shall 
pass in proximity to the trunk of the tree; 
and, it has seemed, that if this point be very 
high, it is a circumstance unfavorable to its 
rapid growth. 

upposing, then, our plant to start under 
favorable auspices, not very high above the 
ground, and from a hole or a fissure in an 
erect trunk, the ascending stem presents 
nothing of special interest, but the root, pass- 
ing down near the foster-tree, is most singular- 
ly affected by it. It would seem as if pos- 
sessed of a most grateful affection for that 
which gives it support ; so much so, as to mul- 
tiply arms with which toembrace it. Itsends 
off, from time to time, at irregular distances, 
from one side or the other, slender, almost 
thread-like branches, which pass horizontally 
around the tree, till they meet on the opposite 
side and unite; or, it may be, if two should 
not meet, they would pass entirely round it 
and unite again with the main root. On this 
point, I either made no careful observations, 
or my memory is at fault. Gradually the 
foster-tree is embraced by a succession of these 
cords. But, by the same regular growth, 
these cords spread upward and downward, till 
they hecome hoops. And these hoops often 
send off branches from one to another; and 
these in their turn widen, till the tree is en- 
closed in a living cylinder or a cylindrical 


network of bands, having immense strength ; 
and as these seem to increase only laterally, 
the growth of the tree is checked, and its des- 
truction is inevitable, sooner or later, accord- 
ing to its less or greater power of endurance. 

A tree, on which the Copey has woven a 
pretty complete net, cannot long retain its vi- 
tality. Its circulation is stopped and it dies. 
But this seems not to check the growth of the 
destroyer, so long as the trunk remains erect. 
But when they both fall, the parasite cannot 
long survive. It would seem that it required 
either elevation or an erect position for its ex- 
istence. 

I can recall to mind but one instance of a 
Copey growing from the ground, and it is 
probable that in this case the place whence 
it started was low, and it had time to reach 
the soil and fasten its roots there before the 
death and decay of its foster-parent. 

Copey is, guabehty, the aboriginal or Carib 
name of the plant, which, like many others, 
has been retained. Scotch lawyer, or Scotch 
attorney, by which name it is known in Ja- 
maica, is not altogether flattering to legal 
gentlemen of Caledonian extraction.— Ameri- 
can Naturalist, 





ITEMS. 


The great ship canal which is to connect Amster- 
dam with the North Sea, at a cost of 27,000,000 
guilders, is now once more in progress, the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands having relieved the con- 
tractors of certain difficulties which for a time hin- 
dered the work. The canal will be about fifteen 
miles in length. The Zuyder Zee is to be shut out 
from Amsterdam, and the Pampus dam by which 
this is to be effected is already half finished, and the 
locks and sluices connected with it are in progress. 
By this undertaking Holland will add one more to 
her grand engineering works, but it appears to be 
an English firm that holds the contract. 


Agricultural societies generally died out at the 
South during the war, but since the return of peace 
vigorous efforts have been made to revive these as- 
sociations. Two flourishing agricultural societies. 
are now in existence in North Carolina, and the 
people in other States are more strongly than ever 
convinced of the importance of employing all the 
auxiliaries within their power to create deeper in- 
terest in the cultivation of the soil and the improve- 
ment of live stock. 


Tue Scotch Antiquarian Society have just re- 
ceived a donation to their museum of two interest- 
ing articles—the sea-chest and a carved cocoanut 
cup, which were the property of Alexander Selkirk, 
the prototype of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’ These were 
with him in bis solitary residence on Juan Fernan- 
dez, and were brought home when taken off the 
island. The chest is made of a species of mahogany, 
and has Selkirk’s initials rudely carved on it, and 
what seems to have been his numberin the ship. The 
cup was carved by Selkirk while on the island. 
The articles were recently purchased by Sir David 
Baxter and presented to the Society. Only three 
other relics of Selkirk are known to be in existence 
—his musket, brown-ware can and walking-stick. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTITI 4 1869 


MOORE’S “WEST INDIES” 
May be procured at I. ARNOLD, Ja’s, Stationer, 134 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. O4f 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


T. EI} LWOOD CHAPMAN, 
941y N. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 


WANTED, 





A Teacher to take the Male Department of Friends’ Scho l be- aa 


longing to Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J 
Apply to THOS T. WILLARD, 
ifmt On behalf of Trustees. 


ISAAC DIXON, _— 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, 








OSWEGO INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
At Oswego Village, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


The Fal! Term of this Institution will commence the 13th of | 
Ninth month (S« ptember.) For particulars addreas 
xt AMIB DRURY, Paincrpat. 





WILL BE SOLD - 
To the highest bidder, on 5th day, the 16ih of 9th month nexts 
at 2o’clock P. M., the Springdale Boarding School property, at 
Lincoln, Loudon Co., Virginia. 
This property was built expressly for school purposes, and bas 
n used as such for many years. The Association of Friends 
now ewning it have decided tos Il and hope some party may 
purchase it for the same usea, on their own account. The build- 
ing is large and commodious, of easy access, ard situat din a most 
healthy and improving country. The lot has upon it a good 
orchard, a convevient barn, corn house and an abundant supply 
of good water, and contains 17 acres, 2 roods and 6 perches of land. 
The buildings and about 7 acres will be sold first, to which 
posse sion will be given the first of the coming year. The balance 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, in two lots ef about 5 acres each ; te these possession will be given 
D A 


SILVER AND PLATE WARE, SPOONS 
FORKS, &c. Warranted to be plated on the finest Nicke 
Bilver at the lowest cash prices. All kind of Watches aad Jew- 


at once. 
Terms will be one-third of the purchase money down, the bal- 
ance in two equal payment-, of six and twelve months, with 


elry repaired and mace to order. Old Gold and S.lver bought «r | interest from day of sale, at which time a deed will be given. 


taken in exchange. a2x2m6 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURNITORE WAREROONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 


Let tor Storing Furniture. 
exxi ly 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 


Will Re-open Ninth mo, 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Franklin Street, Philadelpbia. 


Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
English Branches , also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 

Mary Awna Lonostreth, 1306 Filbert St. Racus. 
T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St.. Dituwyy. Parrisa, 1017 
Cherry St. Lyp1a GinuisenamM, 1516 Vine St. Haven 
G. Lonestreta, 110 8. 17th St. . 

x26em SUSAN HAYHURST, Principal. 


_ SPECIAL NQTICE. 


The following New and desirable Go are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 


I have just received a large stock of THIBET WOOL 
SHAWLS. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assortment of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. &c. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about half block from the Meeting-house, between 
14th and 15th Sts., New York City. 912 68 lyp 





Phineas Janney, who lives near, will show the property or cor- 
respond in relation thereto. 
LINCOLN, 8th mo. 17th, 1869. 


THE TRUSTERS. 
OF 3T 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., 


Is now open for guests. 
M. R. CHANDLEE. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
During the present year the buildings have been 
enlarged and greatly improved, being supplied with 
all the modern improvements in respect to heating, 
study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms, ete. 

The Circulars furnish full particulars. 

Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jax., 
731 1016 Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co., Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


(Concordville Seminary Enlarged, ) 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Opens its Fall and Winter Term Ninth m: nth 27th. 

Courses ef Study, Scientiac, Ladies and College Preparatory. 

Iu the Scientific, to meet the wants of farmers’ sons, a special 
department has veen introduced to tearh Chemical Analysis. 

Teache.s of the bi st ability have been employed 

The Editor of the Delaware Co Republican reports the follow 
ing :—"* Jove, h shortlidge is making a grand improvement to his 
Academy.” in this addition are tweuty-five rooms, twenty fur 
bed«-hambers, the remainder being bath, washing, laundry, la- 
boratory, library, and water-closets. The rooms designed as 
study and sleeping apartments are far more complete than any 


we have seen. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Princ; 


Advress 
717 10tp Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


810 a2ap 
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‘NEW ADVERTISEMENT. |HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and 
the only lot in this country—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 

Mode and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 cts. 

Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Auction 
bargaiu. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.873—cheap. 

, Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc. 

44, 5-4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. 

A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 

Bound Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 

J. J. L. has this season made extra exertions to 
procure goods for Friends. He aims to make his 
Store HEADQUARTERS for goods for Friends. Please 
call and examine his stock. ems xi 515 


9 
Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 

Large, elegant, Suburban Residence for Stu- 
dents and Teachers, erected 1869. Situ- 
ation of the residence unsurpassed for 
healthfulness, scope and variety 
of scenery. Private Study 

ms. 
Three Academic Courses of Study. 


The Scient fic and Clcssical courses each extend 
through four years ; the former is believed to be the 
most complete programme of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate educa- 
tion; the latter is adapted to the wants of students 
preparing for College, enables them to take advanced 
standing, and thus avoid unnecesscry expense. 

The Commercial course is in all respects as com- 
plete as can be pursued in commercial colleges, and 
affords students an opportunity to perfect them- 
selves in branches not generally taught in such in- 
stitutions. 

Diplomas at the end of each regular course. 

Tuition and board in highest classes per year $270. 

For fu partieulars please send for new catalogue 
containing cuts of buildings, programmes, etc., to 

T. CLARKSON TAYLOR. Principal 
or MILTON JACKSON, B. S. i er 
p@ Fall term opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
7103 m. 


OHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Kighth Session of this institution will commence on 
the 17th of Fifth month, 1869. 
Terms oo per session of twenty weeks. No extrac 5 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
012 S6wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J, 


NOW OPENINC AT 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, 


Barnsley Table Linens. 

Wased Damasks, in variety. 

Check or Dice Table Linens, from 45c to $1.00. 

Cottonfand Linen Sheetings, in all widths. 

Pillow Case Muslins, of the best makes. 

Pillow-Case Linens, in Richardson’s make. 

Honey-Comb Spreads, $1.50, 1.62 and 1.75. 

Jacquard Counterpanes, from $4.00 to $10.00. 

Marseilles Quilts, from $3.50 to $20.00. 

200 doz. Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, 1.62, 1.75 to 
$12 per doz. 

Crib Counterpanes—variety of patterns. 

Crib Blankets—all prices. 

Ballard Vale and Gilbert} Flannels—all numbers. 

Blankets, from the finest to the lowest grades. 

Scotch and Nursery Towelling—all widths. 

Bureau Covers, new:patterns. 

Muslins, by the case, piece or yard. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


8. E. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada 


N. B—We have received our new importation of Long and 
Square Thibet Shawls, in different sizes ant choice shad: . 

Samples sent to atl parts of the couvtry, ard orders prompt! 
attended to emnxi 43 612 if 


_ WO. OR2ACOCL, 
ae GENERAL on 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
— ee, BI LAVELPHIA.. _ 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and 7 requisite for Funerals furnished. 


RR AQ 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOI. 


Will re-open the last Second-day (27th) of 9th mo. 
Those sending will oblige by entering early. 
MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
_ Swfxt Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY. 
EASTON, N. ¥Y., 


Will re-open 9th month 14, 1869. Terms moderate. 
For Catalogues address THOS. D. SMEDLEY, 
&mw3t Euston, Washington Co., N. Y. 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Also first-el 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Or war 


tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attend t 5 
Prices ReDucED. . — . ow 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t,, Philadelphia. 





3we xmo 








